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Until the Crisis in Food Pro- 
duction is Safely Passed - - 


As the industry’s business journal, THE CANNING TRADE 
has assumed the responsibility of keeping the industry in- 


formed of what the Government requires of it for the pro- 


duction of food to sustain our armed forces, our allies and 


our civilian population. Until Victory is ours every effort 


will be made tosupply all contributing information andeach 
issue kept ‘‘strictly business’’, free of frills, continuing how- 
ever, all the usual features, businessnews and market activi- 


ties, giving all the information needed to keep well posted. 


Keeping the Canning Industry Informed -- Since 1878 
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CONTAINER stan 


..» ALL THE TESTS OF WAR? 


1. CONTENTS ARRIVE SAFELY—when 
they’re packed in cans. That’s why 
food for our fighting men goes over- 
seas in cans. Yes, food and sulfa, 
blood plasma, first-aid kits, gasoline, 
signal flares—and so on. Hundreds 
of items that must have sure pro- 
tection against germs, dirt, gas poi- 
sons, moisture, heat and cold. 


6. CONTENTS KEEP SAFELY—ready to 
use at your convenience. Cans are 
hermetically sealed —non-porous. 
They protect against loss of flavor, 
color, vitamins, and minerals. And 
they’re so easy to heat or ice, so easy 
to dispose of. Womenwise in the ways 
of housekeeping know that no other 

tainer is so jent as the can. 


tage 


2. WHEREVER THE BOYS ARE... in the 
sizzling tropics . . . the frozen arctic 
... on the fighting fronts . . . the 
sturdy can goes too. A large variety 
of essential supplies moves forward 
to combat troops under the depend- 
able protection of the familiar “tin 
can” —which is actually more than 
98°% steel and less than 24% tir. 


6. WHEREVER YOU ARE, whatever the 
season, the can makes available an 
exciting variety of foods to help 
keep meals tempting and nutritious, 
at very little cost. And canned foods 
are so readily digestible . . . excel- 
lent for children because they retain 
the high vitamin and mineral con- 
tent of the fresh food itself, 


% 


3. WHAT A BEATING! Under fire... 


ds up under 


4. FOOD TO FIGHT ON! The goodness, 
fresh the nourishment of 


over rocky terrain... the p 
of supply call for a container that 
will stand up under terrific punish- 
ment. Because vital war needs get 
the first call on cans today, many 
civilian items such as talcum, beer, 
tea, oil, and tobacco are packed 
temporarily in substitute containers. 


S OF PEACE 


) 


7. THEY JUST DON'T BREAK! Drop a can 
and there’s no harm done! Stack 
one on top of another in tight closet 
space. Cans are easy to handle 
in every way—easy to carry, easy 
to store, easy to open. That is just 
part of the reason why some forty- 
five million cans are normally used 
every single day in this country. 


PROTECTS 


foods are ideally safeguarded by 
cans. Approximately six pounds of 
food are authorized for every U. S. 
fighting man, every day. His food 
must be pure—safe. Most of this 
food is protected in that familiar 
tin-coated steel container—the can, 


8. FOOD TO Grow ON! Meats, fish, 
and milk . . . canned foods are se- 
lected for quality. Many fruits and 
vegetables are specially grown from 
pedigreed seed ... preserved at the 
peak of their flavor goodness. De- 
licious—nutritious— inexpensive. 
Buy wisely—don’t waste ... 
save your cans for salvage. 

Can Manuracturers Institute, Inc. 
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This is the second of a series of adverti: ts sh r 
that “Performance by Washburn’s”’ covers every factor 
| mecessary for the production of highest quality seed. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow,. Idaho 


Breeders and Growers 


of Seed Peas and Beans 


At Washburn’s, crop histories play a vital om in assuring 
the shipment of quality seed to you. 

Each and every planting, even down to the planting of 
a single seed, is given a code number. An exhaustively de- 
tailed history is built up of every planting in trial grounds 
and every lot of seed grown in increase fields. In addition, 
seed is taken from every fifth sack of identical lots shipped 
and subjected to both laboratory and field germination. 

Every strain of Washburn’s seed is constantly under 
detailed scientific check for every factor to produce qual- 
ity seed for you. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not by chance but by plan 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
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/t gets there -sate 


It’s 30 below zero. A mountain 
blizzard is howling. There’s no fire- 
wood for miles. 

Yet this ski trooper will soon be 
eating a hot meal! 

Where does he get the fuel to 
start a fire? Right in his pack .. . 
in an ingenious little can! 

Watch how he uses it: First, he 
spins a screw on top of the can. Pulls 
out a sliding spout—inserts it into 
a portable stove. Then he squeezes 
the can like a bellows, squirting in 
precious fuel without spilling a drop. 


The spout works so easily he doesn’t 
have to remove his gloves and freeze 
his hands. When he’s finished, it dis- 
appears back in the can—out of 
the way. 

Simple and practical. And, like 
all cans, tough! It’s banged around. 
Dropped in snow. Exposed to violent 
temperature changes. But the fuel 
it carries gets there—safe! 


This can is only one reason why 
you’re getting fewer cans today. 
Millions of cans of fuel, water, food. 
and ammunition have gone to war 
But they’ll be back—better than 
ever, thanks to our war job as ‘“‘Pack- 
aging Headquarters for America.” 


TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 


Rushed as we are, we can still take on more wa 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facil 
ties for forming, stamping, machining and a: 
sembly is still available. Write or phone our We 
Products Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. © 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


SAVE TIN AND HELP CAN THE AXI‘ 


THE CANNING TRADE 


January 3, 1944 
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“HE CANNING TRADE 
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CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor ° 
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EDITORIALS 


—Are we entering the most important 
9 4 year in the history of the world, or just 

of our country, or of our industry, or 
of ourselves? Probably all of this, and then some. 
And we have a hunch that the answer to that some 
will be furnished in the early months of the new year. 


Whatever befalls us, we hope for each one of our 
big family of readers and friends, that 1944 will be 
filled with health and contentment. 


And may this be our acknowledgement of the flood 
of good wishes that has decended upon us during these 
holidays. 


“Until the crisis in food production is safely over,” 
the italics are ours, but the expression has remained 
vivid in our mind ever since we first read it. It seems 
like an arrow pointed at the very heart of the great 
canning industry. 


“LET’S KEEP OUR EYE ON THE BALL’”—says 
Harry L. (Bing) Crosby in “Piggly Wiggly Turnstile,” 
for December 13th, and continues: 


“T was cutting up a few touches the other day 
with a couple of pretty well-informed citizens. 


One of them coached many a championship 
football team out here on the coast and was at 
Guadalcanal when it was still considered way up- 
town. The other had just got back from Sicily. 


They agreed on one thing .. . and when you get 
» Marine to agree with a Soldier, the issue figures 
to be basic. They agreed we’ve still got plenty of 
war to win. 


The headlines look good. But all military men 
“now we’ve only started to get going. We’re not 
vinning yet. We’ve just stopped losing. The 
oall’s still on the fifty-yard line ... but we’ve got it. 


The former football coach said that many a ball 
ame’s been lost in the last five minutes by a team 
iat started breakin’ training before the whistle 
lew. 


The Army man said that he’d heard all kinds 
f loose talk cloggin’ our ears now to make us let 
own on training, on work, and in morale—vicious 
ilk, stacked to give the enemy a slight edge here 
nd there. 


That’s all they need to gum the works. But 
hey can’t get it—IF we keep our eye on that ball 
nd don’t start to cut for the shower till the final 
‘un.” 
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“WHY ALLOW INCREASED COSTS OF PRO- 
DUCTION ?”—asks Editor Howard C. Rowley; of 
“California Fruit News,” and who never misses an 
opportunity to wham Washington, and all its works 
and pomps, and each individual in harness down there. 
He continues, ““wonder why, in place of constant ad- 
justments to cover increased cost of production—which 
by the way keeps on increasing—the Government does 


not arrange to stop the increased cost of production.” 


Well, Howard, it would be a good trick if you could 
do it! 


WOULD THIS HELP ?—“In a trial of greatest sig- 
nificance, according to Office of Price Administration 


Officials, the Court of Appeals for the District of 


Columbia has ruled that a grocer must pay $50 in 
damages to a customer whom he had overcharged four 
cents for a 10-cent can of soup. 

In rendering this decision, the Court of Appeals 
reversed the ruling of two lower courts. Explaining 
its decision, the Court said that the minimum of $50 
damages was intended to give consumers the “neces- 
sary incentive” to sue violators of OPA price ceilings. 

A lower court had ruled that $5 in damages, plus 
costs, was adequate compensation for the overcharge.” 

“What’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander,” says the old wheeze, so, in our instance, the 
canner could go back to the grower of the canning 
crops, and he would be fined $500.; the canner in turn 
fined $5,000. and the distributor or large buyer, 
$50,000.—but wait a minute we’d have to go back 
further than that—to the seedsmen, to the fertilizer 
men, to the railroads, and gee whiz, we’d finally arrive 
at the Tax gatherer who has a very large hand in this 
increasing cost, and the subsequent prices. At that 
finality all hands would cheer. Sure would be a good 
trick if you could do it! 


IN THE MEANTIME—And that is just what it is 
for this industry, a very mean time while all have to 
wait to see what will be done about subsidies, price 
ceilings and what not, until February 17th, when the 
temporary bill will expire, extending the life of the 
CCC and all that goes with it. Will Congress get out 
the longed-for answer before that time? Doubtless it 
will, for the pressuring is growing very great. They’ll 
be back on the job on the 10th, and let’s hope for 
quick action. 

While you are forced to wait, have you gone after 
that acreage, needed to get safely over the food crisis, 
as we have urged to the best of our ability, in recent 
weeks? Yea, “you can lead a horse to water but you 
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can’t make him drink,” and we are not utterly ignorant 
of the difficulties to be faced in such efforts, but they 
ought not to stop you. As our brave boys on the 
fighting fronts today are showing you—first is to break 
through and then keep them on the run. Suppose they 
hesitated and said it can’t be done! Hitler said we 
could not fight a winning war; could not prepare in 
time for one! In all history never has it happened so 
often or so decisively as in this war, that the fellow 
who says it can’t be done, is met with someone rushing 
in saying ‘it has been done.’ You can do it if you 
want to. And you need not be ashamed if you fail to 
make the objective 100% ; all that you get is that much 
gained, and the balance will come all the easier. They 
are not all after that almighty dollar; they are more 
interested, patriotically, in getting this slaughter 
ended, their boys home, and the war won, and will 
eagerly help to provide the food that must be provided 
to bring that result. 

“All things come to him who labors while he waits.” 


PUZZLING TO US—From the beginning of the war 
the Quartermaster’s Department has had a whale of 
a job, to figure the amount of food needed to supply 
all the demands made upon it, and it has done a 
magnificent job, the nit-wit fault-finders, or as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt branded them, the kind that have to be 
taught to speli cat, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The commission-hungry, and those more interested in 
keeping the good will of a few customers than in feed- 
ing our armed forces, have been led by the unthinking, 
or rather the unknowing, to rave about the over- 
supplies of food being held by the Government, and 
demanding its release to the consuming public. The 
QMD were not unmindful of the public but they had 
to be careful to keep a constant supply on hand and 
not be caught short. In the matter of canned foods 
the ’42 packs completely fooled them, in producing 
double the amounts figured upon. But there was no 
way to avoid this, and it was a mistake on the right 
side of the ledger—better over than short. Why didn’t 
they state the requirements in an exact number of cases 


of each item? Well, suppose they had, would you have 
liked to have had the job of prorating the say 3 million 
cases of tomatoes, among all the tomato canners? (©! 
course not. The only efficient way was to base it upon 
a percentage of the pack, and that could only be base:| 
upon the average or on the preceding year’s pack. An | 
so it was done; but when the following pack double:(, 
that percentage doubled, and no one was to blame. 
Since then much of the surplus has been released. 


These careful stewarts must have first figured the 
number to be fed in the armed forces, and that meant 
a steadily increasing figure as the armed forces in- 
creased, and the one big item in the consideration must 
have been when the big push, the invasion of Europe, 
took place. It might have been expected this would be 
the top-notch high figure, but more than that, that once 
started that vast army must be kept supplied, three 
meals a day, and for how long? How many months, 
weeks or longer? 


Yielding to the importunities to release canned foods 
not immediately needed, they have consented, and so 
you witness the release of large amounts of such goods, 
and we cannot but wonder why, when it seems to us 
we are very near that big-push time, with new food 
production eight months off! 

Of course, some of this has been of the kinds that 
may not be used in such strenuous endeavors as that 
invasion will call for, but they have released canned 
tomatoes, canned green beans and canned peas. Hope 
they won’t wish they had held them. 

When that day comes, and as it progresses, we will 
all have to tighten our belts; but we will all willingly 
do so. If there are any not so willing we suggest that 
the belts be moved up around their necks, and they 
be comfortably suspended from branches of a tree, 
high from the ground, so that they will not again be 
bothered. 

We probably have reached the end of releases, and 
those who have been so busy spreading all sorts of 
rumors about their size, and how badly the public needs 
them, had better fade out of the picture. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTI- 
TUTE IN FIFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY MEETING 


Although civilian use of canned foods 
is restricted today to foods considered 
essential to public health and to a lim- 
ited number of other essential items 
which cannot be packaged in substitute 
containers, F. J. O’Brien, president of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute, ex- 
pressed an optimistic view of the indus- 
try’s future at the Institute’s annual 
meeting held in New York, December 13. 

“It is hoped that in the early months 
of 1944, sufficient steel will be released 
so that can manufacturers will be en- 
abled to resume production of many 
types of steel containers previously pro- 
hibited,’”’ Mr. O’Brien stated. 


“Perhaps the best evidence of the can 
manufacturers’ confidence in the future 


of their industry lies in the fact that. 
although many of these same manufac- 
turers are no longer making products 
even remotely connected with their for- 
mer peace-time trade, they have recently 
inaugurated a joint advertising and pro- 
motional campaign based on the theme 
that no other container protects like the 
can,” Mr. O’Brien said. 


“Our production lines are now turning 
forth millions of cans daily for every 
conceivable war need,’ Mr. O’Brien con- 
tinued. “But making cans for use as 
containers does not end the industry’s 
war effort by any means. Can manufac- 
turing plants are turning out fighting 
equipment for airplanes, submarines, 
tank guns and ships in a twin production 
effort that symbolizes the industry’s com- 
plete cooperation with our Army and 
Navy in fighting this war. And this 


we will continue to do until the last gun 
has been fired.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


At the annual meeting, which marked 
the Institute’s fifth anniversary, four 
new members were elected to the board 
of governors: W. H. Funderburg, Con- 
tinental Can Co.; Victor LeComte, '.»- 
Comte & Co., Inc.; J. E. Macry, Empi:e 
Can Corp.; R. S. Solinsky, Cans, Incc’- 
porated. 

The twelve members who continue > 
serve on the board are: C. H. Blac’, 
American Can Co.; S. L. Buschman, N - 
tional Can Corp.; L. H. Clark, J. 
Clark Manufacturing Co.; C. C. Conwe , 
Continental Can Co.; D. W. Figg . 
American Can Co.; D. M. Heekin, Heek 
Can Co.; George A. Milton, George 
Milton Can Co., Inc.; F. T. Nesbi 
Owens-Illinois Can Co.; F. J. O’Bric , 
Continental Can Co.; J. A. Stewa: , 
American Can Co.; H. K. Taylor, Geor. > 
D. Ellis & Sons, Inc.; E. B. Webst« 
Crown Can Co. 
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NATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


MORE PEACHES RELEASED 


750,000 cases of canned peaches will be 
' made available for ‘civilian supply 
through the release of part of the sup- 
plies owned and held by canners, but set 
aside for Government purchase, WFA 
announced December 28. 

In view of civilian needs for canned 
peaches and the fact that the latest esti- 
mates indicate that these stocks will not 
be required for Government needs, the 
Food Distribution Administration has 
authorized the Office of the Quarter- 
master General to permit canners to sell 
5 per cent of their specific reserves after 
Government war requirements have been 
fulfilled. 

This is the second time the Govern- 
ment has been able to release additional 
supplies of canned peaches to civilians. 
On November 2 the FDA announced the 
release of 900,000 cases. 


CANNED APPLES RELEASED 


Approximately 230,000 cases of canned 
apples from Government-owned stocks 
are being offered for resale by the Food 
Distribution Administration to the can- 
ners who originally packed them for the 
Government. The apples, which were 
purchased by the Government from the 
1941 pack, are packed in No. 10 cans. 

Notification of the sale has been sent 
eligible canners, by the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, who have until 
January 15, 1944 to bid on purchasing 
the apples from the Government. Any 
items which have not been sold by this 
date may be offered to other potential 
buyers. Canners will be notified whether 
or not their bids have been accepted on 
or before January 31, 1944. 

The apples will be sold on the basis of 
present condition and location and will 
become the property of the purchaser 
* upo receipt of a certified check and suf- 


ficient ration points to cover the pur- 
che 

' view of the fact that the demand 
fo: yvesh fruit is in excess of this year’s 
pr uction, the release of canned apples 
wi. alleviate the present shortage, 


an’ on no way should disturb market 
co: tions. 


\I1ED RAISINS AND PRUNES 
RELEASED 


‘st Coast packers have been author- 
Iz to release 142 million pounds of 
dv raisins and prunes from their 1943 
pir cction for sale to civilians through 
th vegular trade channels, the War 
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Food Administration has announced. The 
released quantities include 60 million 
pounds of raisins and 82 million pounds 
of prunes. 


The raisins and prunes being released 
are a part of the supplies which packers 
are required to set-aside for Government 
use under Food Distribution Order 16. 
The order requires that the entire 1943 
pack of dried raisins, prunes, apples, 
apricots, peaches, pears, and currants be 
set-aside for Government use but it also 
provides for the release of quantities of 
these dried fruits for civilian consump- 
tion. 


This release makes a total of 280 mil- 
lion pounds of raisins and 230 million 
pounds of prunes which have been re- 
leased to civilians from this year’s pack. 


The 1943 pack of raisins is expected to 
reach an all-time high of 690 million 
pounds. The 1943 pack of prunes is ex- 
pected to be about 400 million pounds, 
slightly less than the average production 
of prunes during the past 10 years. 


GRAPE JUICE FORMULA 
[MPR-306, Amdt. 23, Dec. 28, 1943] 


A formula by which processors of 
grape juice and grape pulp made from 
Concord grapes of the 1943 pack can 
establish maximum prices for their prod- 
ucts was announced this week by the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Briefly, the processor’s formula is this: 
He first takes his weighted average sell- 
ing price for the same item in the period 
October i, 1941—January 31, 1942; then 
he deducts from the weighted average 
selling price the weighted average cost 
to him of Concord grapes of the 1941 
crop; and, then he adds to this result the 
weighted average cost of Concord grapes 
of the 1943 crop. 


In figuring his 1943 grape-cost aver- 
age, the processor must use no less than 
75 per cent of his actual grape costs. 
These at no time can exceed the previ- 
ously announced OPA ceilings on sales 
of Concord grapes to processors—$85 a 
ton for grapes grown in the States of 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania; $75 
a ton for grapes grown in Michigan; $45 
a ton for grapes grown in Washington. 


The base period of October 1, 1941— 
January 15, 1942, was chosen because 
grapes harvested in the fall are crushed 
then for juice and, as a general rule, 
sales of juice and pulp do not begin until 
December of the harvest year or January 
of the following year. No increase for 
raw material costs was allowed last year. 


OPA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


In accordance with the announced pol- 
icy of the OPA to consult with and seek 
advice from industry representatives on 
matters affecting the pricing of their 
products, a representative group of mem- 
bers of the canned vegetables industry 
was named by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to a Canned Vegetables Indus- 
try Advisory Committee, December 28. 

Members of the OPA Canned Vege- 
tables Industry Advisory Committee are 
also associated with a similar committee 
of the War Food Administration. They 
are: 

Julian McPhillips, Southern Shellfish 
Co., Harvey, La.; E. C. Christensen, 
Christensen Products Co., Weslaco, 
Texas; Edward B. Cosgrove, Minnesota 
Valley Canning Company, LeSueur, 
Minn.; George T. Sanders, Ozark Can- 
inng Co., Fayetteville, Ark.; H. T. Cum- 
ming, Vice President, Curtice Brothers 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Carl Scudder, 
John S. Mitchell, Inc., Windfall, Ind.; 
F. Lowden Jones, Walla Walla Canning. 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; Fred A. Stare, 
Columbus Food Corporation, Columbus, 
Wis.; Karl Kuner Mayer, Kuner-Empson 
Co., Brighton, Colo.; Howard S. Zigler, 
Zigler Canning Co., Timberville, Va.; 
E. N. Richmond, Richmond-Chase Co., 
San Jose, Cal.; Harry Cannon, H. P. 
Cannon and Son, Bridgeville, Del.; and 
R. D. Cleaveland, General Manager, H. 
J. McGrath Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BEAN, PEA ALLOCATIONS 


Civilian consumers in the United 
States will be allocated 11,500,000 bags 
(100 pounds each) of dried beans and 
2,000,000 bags of dried peas during 1944, 
the War Food Administration announced 
this week. The allocations constitute 50 
per cent and 29 per cent, respectively, of 
the available supply of these products. 

Allocations for the new year will be 
slightly in excess of those for the past 
season, and are about the same as 1935- 
39 average consumption. 


The allocations for 1944 are divided 
into four quarters, with definite quanti- 
ties named for the first three months of 
the year, and the allocation basis tenta- 
tive for the remainder of 1944. First 
quarter allotments to the civilian trade 
in this country are 3,250,000 bags of 
beans and 600,000 bags of peas. The 
military and war services are allocated 
815,000 bags of beans and 71,300 bags of 
dried peas for the first quarter, with 
1,264,000 bags of beans and 751,000 bags 
of peas earmarked for our Allies, liber- 
ated areas, and territorial possessions 
during the period. 
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MEAT CANNING ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Eleven members of the meat canning 
industry have been named by the Office 
of Price Administration to a Meat 
Canning Industry Advisory Committee, 
OPA announced today. 


They represent most of the major pro- 
ducers, whose combined volume of sales 
totaled $186,000,000 for the first six 
months of 19438. 


The formation of the committee is in 
accordance with the announced policy of 
the OPA to consult with and seek advice 
from representatives of industry on mat- 
ters affecting the pricing of their prod- 
ucts, when problems arise. 


Commodities on whose pricing prob- 
lems the committee will be consulted in- 
clude all canned meat items, both War 
Procurement and domestic products. 


Members of the OPA Meat Canning 
Industry Advisory Committee are also 
associated with a similar committee of 
the War Food Administration. They 
are: 

L. L. Bronson, Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago; Russell Smith, Manager, Canned 
Meat Department, Wilson and Co., Chi- 
cago; Park Dougherty, Vice President 
(in charge of canning), George A. Hormel 
and Co., Austin, Minn.; C. L. Nelson, 
Canned Meat Sales Manager, Libby, 
MeNeil and Libby Co., Chicago; George 
A. Schmidt, Jr., Vice President (in 
charge of canned foods), Stahl Meyer, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. Burke, Head, 
Meat Canning Division, Tobin Packing 
Co., Albany, N. Y.; John M. Clair, Presi- 
dent, Republic Food Products Co., Chi- 
cago; Ned S. Cone, Manager, Canned 
Meat Department, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa; T. A. Lambert, Vice 
President, Gebhardt Chili Powder Co., 
San Antonio, Texas; C. E. Martin, Presi- 
dent, Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, and D. 
J. McVey, Manager, Specialty Sales, 
Kingan and Company, Indianapolis. Most 
of these committee members have been 
working closely with OPA for several 
months. 


GOVERNMENT RELEASES 


Further releases of canned apples and 
peaches authorized by the War Food Ad- 
ministration this week have again fo- 
cused industry interest on the volume of 
government canned foods holdings. 


With the single exception of canned 
grapefruit juice, releases thus far have 
met with ready trade acceptance, and 
have tended to ease current shortages on 
the items affected. 


Distributors, however, are increasingly 
aware of the fact that the Government 
stockpile of canned foods is a factor 
which must be reckoned with in inventory 
planning. It is probable that this situa- 
tion will come in for exhaustive discus- 
sion at the war conference meeting of 
wholesale grocers in Chicago in late 
January. 


PROFITS AND CEILINGS 


Disclosure this week that overall food 
industry profits will be the yardstick in 
future in determining ceiling price ad- 
justments reflects the intensive study 
which OPA’s food price division has been 
conducting on industry profits during the 
past year. 

Current policy, it is reported, will be 
to deny price increases on products where 
the industry’s_pverall profit position is 
“good,” regardléss of the actual profit 
or loss on the item in question, and like- 
wise regardless of the profit position of 
the individual companies concerned. 

Concurrently with this obvious move to 
regulate industry earnings, on the pro- 
cessing front, it is reported, distributors 
will be called upon to absorb a percent- 
age of any price increases which OPA 
may authorize. 

Thus, if the “hold the line” edict is to 
be effectuated, in the face of rail and 
steel industry wage increases approved 
this week, food” processors and dis- 
tributors appear in for some definite 
“squeezes” during the coming year. 

Under this set up, subsidies may now 
not be so lacking in attraction to some 
in the industry as has been the case 
hitherto. 


MARGIN CHANGES 


OPA has announced nine changes in 
MPRS 421, 422, and 423, the three fixed 
markup regulations under which whole- 
sale and retail grocers determine maxi- 
mum prices for many commodities they 
handle. 

One change in MPR 421 (wholesale) 
allows all service wholesalers selling to 
commercial, industrial or institutional 
users to apply the markups set forth in 
the regulation for institutional whole- 
salers, representing an increase of 5% 
on those particular sales. 

The second change in MPR 421 clari- 
fies the defiintions of the types of whole- 
salers covered by the regulation. 

Another change is a new provision 
whereby wholesalers who began, or do 
begin, operations after August 5, 1943, 
the final date for figuring ceilings under 
the wholesaler markup regulation, can 
determine their ceilings. 

Changes in the retail regulations are 
provisions that will allow the retailer to 
purchase poultry, live or dressed, and sell 
it drawn at what are now prevailing 
prices for sales of the drawn birds. 

Four changes made in the case of both 
the wholesale markup regulations and 
the two retail markup regulations in- 
clude: 

i. A new provision is added to permit 
refiguring of ceiling prices, where original 
ceilings have been figured on the basis 
of a special deal cost, used primarily to 
introduce new products; 

2. The allowance for packaging certain 
items bought in bulk is extended so that 
it covers packaging in certain kraft bags 
or similar type bags; 

3. Sorghum syrup, birdseed and gravel, 
wild rice, are exempted from control 
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under these regulations, these itens 
having been previously exempted frem 
control at other levels; 

4. Glaced and candied fruit and pecls 
are brought under the regulation for the 
first time. 


NORTHWEST APPLE INSPECTION 
WAIVED 


Apples used by authorized processors 
in certain designated areas in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, or apples processed in 
these areas and used by authorized proc- 
essors elsewhere, have no longer to be 
inspected as required by FDO 83.3 which 
became effective November 16 and ter- 
minated by the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration as of December 1. 


GUATEMALA ANOTHER INSECTI- 
CIDE SOURCE 


Guatemala, in Central America, is now 
becoming a source for sesame, whose oil 
is used as an activator for pyrethrum. 

Official Washington figures show ses- 
ame production in Guatemala has risen 
from 183,000 pounds in 1939 to 5,773,000 
pounds in 1942. 

Production of rotenone-bearing roots 
also is now getting under way in that 
republic. 


PYRETHRUM UNDER REVERSE 
LEND-LEASE 


Pyrethrum from British East Africa 
is included in a list of materials to be 
made “available to the United States 
under reverse lend-lease,” according to 
the President’s message to Congress of 
November 11, 

The pyrethrum received will continue 
to be used, entirely or virtually so, by 
the armed forces. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 9-10, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Preservers Association, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

JANUARY 9-13, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

JANUARY 9-14, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 

JANUARY 18-14, 1944—Fifty-‘irst 
Annual Meeting, National Pickle Pac!ers 
Assoeiation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, [Il. 

JANUARY 24-26, 1944 (Prob«ble 
Dates) — War Conference, Natic.al- 
American Wholesale Grocers Associa’ ‘on, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

JANUARY 26, 1944—Annual Busi“ess 
Meeting, Utah Canners Associa ‘on, 
Ogden, Utah. 

JANUARY 26-27, 1944—Annual 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De oto 
Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

JANUARY 26-28, 1944—Annual J ’et- 
ing, Northwest Canners Associa‘.on, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
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“CHOW LINE” AT A CAN LUNCHEON—FE. Ferris White, executive vice-president of the Can Manufacturers Institute, gets his mess-kit from a Quarter- 
master Corps sergeant at the “Cans at War” luncheon staged by the Institute for leading writers, commentators and home economists. Guests were served 


a typical garrison mess in regulation mess-kits. 


TOP JOURNALISTS LEARN OF CANS AT WAR 
AS CMI OPENS DRIVE TO EDUCATE PUBLIC 


Institute Launches Educational Program by Showing War- 
time can uses to leading women writers 


The Can Manufacturers Institute 
staged the first major event of its new 
educational and public relations program 
by bringing together some 300 of the 
nation’s leading food editors, commenta- 
tors and home economists to witness an 
impressive demonstration of the wartime 
role of the familiar household tin can. 

Staged in cooperation with the Army 
and Navy, the event took the form of a 
wartime luncheon at which the editors 
sanipled Army “chow,” heard first-hand 
accounts of Navy lives saved by the tin 


ca: inspected containers that are “fight- 
ine, healing and saving lives” in the 
frt lines, and saw a restricted official 


we) film that showed special cans in 
ac ial use on the battlefront. 
ationally-known writers for women’s 
m.azines and syndicate editors ex- 
themselves as obtaining an en- 
ti vy new viewpoint on the vital war 
f -tion of the can, and several an- 
n iced plans for forthcoming articles 
c: ying this information to the house- 


_ ach editor present was supplied with 
a. tailed “facts book” entitled “Cans at 
containing all pertinent informa- 
t about the can manufacturing indus- 
t. in wartime. In addition to describing 
acral “fighting” cans, the book concluded 
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with a chapter headed “What every con- 
sumer should know about canned foods.” 
The book was mailed to every leading 
editor outside New York who did not 
attend the luncheon. : 

After a reception at the Hotel Ambas- 
sador at which they met leaders in the 
industry, editors were summoned to 
luncheon by an Army bugler. They were 
supplied with regulation army mess kits 
and cups and marshalled into a “chow- 
line” by a detail of soldiers from the 
Quartermasters’ Corps. The menu con- 
stituted a typical “garrison mess.” : 

Gordon Cole, advertising director of 
the Institute, told the writers that cans 
are carrying signal flares instead of cof- 
fee, blood plasma instead of tennis balls 
and ammunition instead of cookies in 
performing their new combat function. 

“Can manufacturers are busier than 
ever before doing three jobs—manufac- 
turing cans for the armed forces and in 
limited quantities for civilian use, mak- 
ing such war devices as containers for 
ammunition, signal flares and _ blood 
plasma, and manufacturing torpedoes 
and parts for many of the weapons of 
war,” he said. 


The drastic cut in civilian can manu- 
facture had caused confusion and mis- 


opening, discarding and replacing an 
average of 45,000,000 tin cans daily, he 
explained. 


“We believe that if the public under- 
stands the war-time uses for cans and 
the importance of steel and tin at the 


SAVED BY A CAN—Coxswain William Street, 
of the Armed Guard Service of the U. S. Navy, 
told writers attending the “Cans at War’ lunch- 
eon of the Can Manufacturers Institute how cans 
saved the lives of himself and his shipmates after 
their vessel was torpedoed by a Jap sub. They 
used cans to catch rainwater and to kill a shark 
they had hooked. He is shown discussing one of 
the “fighting” cans with Lieut. Commander Doug- 
las Gessford, who interviewed him. 


. 
understanding in a nation accustomed to —- 
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battlefronts, it will be willing to do with- 
out, temporarily, the cans that have gone 
to war—and will cooperate in buying 
wisely and carefully products still packed 
in cans and make a point of saving and 
turning in empty cans for salvage,” Mr. 
Cole declared. 

The demonstration of actual cans now 
“at war” was conducted by Harold F. 
Douglas, vice-president of Benton & 
Bowles, advertising agency directing the 
Institute’s new program. He divided the 
exhibits into three groups: “cans that 
feed,” in which army rations are packed; 
“cans that fight,” including cannisters 
filled with steel balls, parachute bomb 
containers and smoke signal cans; and 
“cans that heal and save lives.” One 
spectacular “fighting” can was a con- 
tainer that encases the fuse that ignites 
“block-buster” bombs. 

The “cans that save lives” exhibit in- 
cluded the indispensable items provided 
our fighting men for use after a ship- 
wreck or plane crash. Cans containing 


CANNED “LIFE-SAVER” AT SEA--Harold F. 
Douglas, vice-president of the Benton & Bowles 
advertising agency, shows writers and commen- 
tators the unique fishing set now neatly packed 
in cans for use of shipwrecked sailors and avia- 
tors. It was part of the demonstration of “Cans 
at War’ staged for the press by the Can Manu- 
facturers. 


sea markers, smoke flares and balloon 
SOS’s, distilled water containers, and 
“canned” blankets were shown, as well 
as a canned fishing set, which contains 
hooks and lines of assorted sizes, a col- 
lapsible fishpole, an unsinkable knife, 
preserved bait, and everything else nec- 
essary to wrest food from the sea. 
Coxswain William Street, of the 
Armed Guard Service of the U. S. 
Navy, who was torpedoed by a Japanese 
submarine that subsequently took most 
of the survivors’ supplies and equipment 
as trophies, told how he and his ship- 
mates kept alive until picked up. Cans 
played a vital part in the group’s survi- 
val, he said, recounting the use of cans 
to catch rainwater and as knives to kill 
and clean a hooked shark. He was inter- 
viewed by Lieutenant Commander Doug- 
las Gessford, who also told how wounded 
men were kept alive in foxholes under 
fire by canned food and first aid equip- 
ment in cans carried to them at night. 
The restricted War Department film, 
showing the battle for Rendova, con- 
tained a number of scenes showing cans 
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CANS AT WAR 


by The Can Manufacturers Institute Inc. 


CANS THAT SAVE LIVES 


A ship is torpedoed; a plane is forced 
down at sea—and these cans save lives 
because they are part of 


LIFEBOAT AND LIFE RAFT 
EQUIPMENT 


A SEA MARKER CAN is filled with fluo- 
rescent paint. The contents of the can 
are dumped into the water. Immediately 
a giant splotch of color, yellowish green 
in the daytime and shining brightly at 
night, spreads out across the water, hun- 
dreds of feet around the boat—a marker 
for searching planes. Even at 10,000 
feet a plane can see the brilliant distress 
signal. 


A BALLOON SOS CAN is filled with chemi- 
cals that generate hydrogen. Into the 
hole at the top of the can is screwed a 
hose attached to a small balloon. When 
the can is submerged in sea water the 
hydrogen is generated, the balloon fills 
and soars 300 feet into the air, carrying 
aloft a radio aerial which enables an 
SOS message to be sent from a tiny 
portable radio. 


A SMOKE FLARE CAN is filled with a 
chemical that sends a column of deep 
rose colored smoke spiralling into the 
air—all with the pulling of a ring lodged 
under the lid of the can. The life-saving 
smoke signal can be seen by a ship five 
miles away or by a searching plane 
18,000 feet in the air. 


A FISHING KIT CAN holds hooks, lures, 
lines, jigs, spear and gaffs to catch fish 
to supplement emergency rations. Strong 
cords to attach the equipment to the raft 
or its occupants are provided; the knives, 
gaffs and spear have wooden handles for 
buoyancy. Complete instructions for use 
are printed on waterproof paper. 


A BLANKET CAN contains three army 
blankets and then serves as a rain water 
catcher or a storing place for the fish to 
be caught .. . life-saving equipment in 
winter. 


in action, both at supply dumps along the 
beaches, and in the hands of men dug in 
under the fire of Jap snipers. 

Among the nationally known writers 
and commentators present were: Frances 
Foley Gannon, Adelaide Hawley, Gaynor 
Maddox, Dorothy Marsh, Eleanora Sense, 
Cecily Brownstone, Dorothy Kirk, Zola 
Vincent, Pauline Rawley and Esther 
Kimmel. 
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A STILL TO CONVERT SALT WATER INTO 
DRINKING WATER, weighs only four 
pounds for a three man raft and eight 
pounds for a seven-man raft. With each 
still are cans of “solid safety fuel” which 
supply the necessary heat to distill sea 
water for drinking purposes. 


A CAN OF MASSAGE OIL—oil that is 
made from a special formula—protects 
against sunburn, windburn and_ salt 
spray. This one-gallon can of massage 
and sun oil is regular emergency equip- 
ment. 


A VACUUM JUG-SIZE CAN contains a food 
supply to last 10 men for 8 days on a 
life raft or boat. Inside the large can 
are small cans containing luncheon meat, 
biscuit and malted milk tablets. Four 
ounces of the meat daily provides 315 
calories, 9 biscuits amount to 610 calories 
and 9 tablets, 116 calories. 


A 3-INCH KEY OPENING CAN is used by 
Army aviators flying over water. Each 
can contains 12 small packages of hard 
candy; six packages of chewing gum and 
vitamin tablets—enough for five or six 
men for one day or one man for five or 
six days. (This lighter ration is now 
preferred in the absence of drinking 
water. The candy made from sugar and 
water provides energy without provoking 
thirst to the same extent as do the meat 
and biscuits.) 


A FOURTH-POUND (TUNA SIZE) CAN, of 
emergency rations, eight to a man, each 
contains food equal to 2000 calories. 
Each can contains 3% oz. of seedless 
raisins, peanuts, evaporated apples, dex- 
trose, hydrogenated shortening, soyoil, 
vanilla extract and salt. 


THE PROVISION “BOMB,” is an invention 
of two Coast Guardsmen, designed to be 
dropped to survivors at sea. This large 
container has a concrete nose wi’ ich 
breaks off as it hits the water and all ws 
it to float like a buoy. A thick laye of 
sponge rubber or heavy cork between ‘he 
nose and the reinforced bottom of ‘ne 
bomb absorbs the force of impact. 3e- 
cause the bomb can be released from ‘he 
regular bomb rack of a plane, it car be 
aimed to fall within ten feet of a | fe- 
boat or raft. The provision bomb 
tains seven cans of drinking water, ©.ns 
of concentrated food rations, cigare ‘es 
and matches. 


Next week—CANS THAT FIGHT 
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Kipling’s soldiers might have relished the water that Gunga Din 
carried .. .even though it was “crawling and it stunk.” 

But U. S. Army Engineers provide far safer, and far more palatable drink- 
ing water ...no matter what the difficulties! 

“Hoodchlor’’... product of the Hood Chemical Company of New York, 
is used by the Army in water purification units that go along with troops 
in the field. And that “Hoodchlor” is packed in three sizes of containers 
...@ 6 oz. individual charge, and 334 and 5 Ib. cans...all supplied 
by Crown! 

The packaging of High Test or Grade A Calcium Hypochlorite presented 
many difficulties. But Crown developed a special lacquer which cut 
down the corrosion of containers...and designed a can that permitted 
“controlled breathing” for the escape of gases. . 

Another example of the way Crown ingenuity and facilities are solving 
problems of protective packaging. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, New York - Philadelphia 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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“IMPORTED FROM THE U.S.A.” 


Millions of Labels, identifying United States Products, now 
circulating throughout the World. 


By W. ALVIN SCHAFFNER 


Supervisor, Labeling Projects, Office of 
War Information, New York 


Reprinted from Export Trade and Ship- 
per, October 25, 1943 


For the first time in the history of the 
United States exporting, there is a con- 
certed effort to have all export items 
labeled in a distinctive manner to clearly 
identify them as originating in the 
United States of America. The Office of 
War Information, Overseas Branch, is 
fostering this program. It is an integral 
part of the larger program of psycho- 
logical warfare, conducted in European, 
African and Asiatic countries bordering 
the battle fronts. 

The millions of items being exported 
every month to various neutral and allied 
countries throughout the world represent 
to this country a tremendous basic form 
of goodwill propaganda. 

Labeling actively started in 1942, on 
shipments directed to the North African 
invasion. The object was to bolster the 
morale not only of the American fighting 
forces but of the civilian populations as 
well. Furthermore, it indicated that we 
were sharing our limited wartime supply 
of consumed products. Thus began the 
framework of a tremendous reservoir of 
good will for the U. S. A. 


EVOLUTION OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION LABEL 


Since most people throughout the 
world, literate or illiterate, recognize the 
American flag as a symbol of this coun- 
try, the flag motif was clearly indicated 
as desirable for the basic identification 
on labels, tags, inserts, packages, etc., 
which were designed to carry out this 
program. 

On Lend-Lease and other Government- 
owned commodities the American flag 
was incorporated in the label. Only 
Lend-Lease and Government owned prod- 
ucts may bear reproductions of the flag 
of the U. S. A. On private export ship- 
ments, the flag cannot be used; invari- 
ably therefore, a red-white-and-blue color 
scheme was established, because this 
grouping of colors usually conveys the 
American theme. 

In order to forestall possible offense 
from any quarter, the simple statement 
“Imported From the United States of 
America” was the only message con- 
tained in the label. This message has 
been printed in the language of the im- 
porting nation in order to reach as wide 
an audience as possible among the con- 
suming public. 

No attempt was made to give this 
message an appearance of propaganda. 
It was simply an identification of the 
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crigin of the merchandise, with the ob- 
ject of obtaining the goodwill of these 
foreign people goward the United States 
war effort and ideals. 


LABELS FOR LEND-LEASE AND 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED SUPPLIES 


This first operation in 1942 led to 
an arrangement with many manufactur- 
ers, who were highly cooperative in the 
labeling of cotton goods, powdered milk, 
tea, condensed milk, powdered eggs, 
sugar, tobacco, foodstuffs, used clothing, 
chemicals and medicines destined for 
North Africa. 


/ imported from the 
ae UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA 
Ne 


THE LABEL FOR THE PRIVATE EXPORTER 
SUPPLIED IN WIDE VARIETY OF SIZES 
This type of identification will continue to encour- 
age a friendly and receptive mood toward our 
civilian and military personnel among the peoples 

of foreign lands. 


As a result, several millions of labels 
and tags were used on merchandise 
which was ready to be shipped by Lend- 
Lease immediately after the American 
landing in North Africa. Cotton cloth 
was labeled by insert slips, hand-dropped 
every ten yards as the cloth was wound 
on the bolts. Wearing apparel was iden- 
tified by placing labels in the pockets and 
folds, and by tags hooked on the buttons. 

Labels were nested on the tops of cans 
cf powdered milk, sacks were tagged or 
stenciled and labels were pasted on boxes. 
Millions of small cartons for green tea, 
powdered eggs, etc., were especially de- 
signed for the purpose. In each instance, 
the identification method was adapted to 
the product and package on which it was 
to be used. 


HOW THE PROJECT EXPANDED 

This labeling project expanded to in- 
clude the commodity purchases of the 
Lend-Lease Administration, the Office of 
Economic Warfare and the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. Dur- 
ing the last 10 months, according to the 
only figures available, 74,745,381 labels, 
tags and stencils were used on govern- 
ment shipments; 12,500,000 specially de- 
signed tea packages for North Africa 
and 1,625,000 specially designed book 
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matches were distributed in the same 
strategic area. 

Anyone interested in the governmei:t’s 
purchase of labels for Lend-Lease or in- 
vasion supplies, should contact the Ofiice 
of the U. S. Treasury Department, 76 
Ninth Avenue, New York, Mr. Haw- 
thorne, 138th floor. 


LABELS FOR PRIVATE EXPORTS 

Private exporters saw the value of this 
labeling project—not only as a means of 
fostering goodwill, but more as a means 
of paving the way for the resumption of 
selling U. S. goods abroad in the post- 
war period. They offered to cooperate in 
& comprehensive way. The results have 
been most satisfactory. 

Practically every leading brand of 
American cigarette is now using a spe- 
cial identification seal in place of the 
usual revenue stamp on shipments going 
overseas, identifying them as of Ameri- 
can origin. This operation alone has 
already run into millions of seals, print- 
ed in 10 different languages. Even the 
cigarette paper used in cigarette-making 
machines carries the message. 

Exporters of textiles, vegetable seeds, 
flour, playing cards, glue, beer, clothing, 
paper, medicinals, are using a label on 
their export merchandise which was 
designed and recommended by OWI 
Overseas. 

The largest razor blade manufacturers 
in the United States are inserting an 
attractive card in each export carton of 
five blades. 

Numerous small items, exported from 
this country through export houses, are 
now labeled with stickers, specially de- 
signed in consultation with OWI Over- 
seas. These items include such house- 
hold necessities as toothbrushes, combs, 
sun-glasses, table glassware, cosmetics, 
fountain pens, pen points, pencils, but- 
tons, pharmaceuticals and many other 
articles, which help to make daily life 
in foreign countries more comfortable 
and pleasant. 

OWI Overseas has supplied exporters 
with translations for labels in Spanish, 
French, Portuguese, Italian, Arabic, 
Swedish, German, Russian, Icelandic, 
Afrikaans and in combinations of these 
languages when more than one is spoken 
in a country. 

It is evident from the variety of export 
merchandise mentioned that U. 5S. A. 
business is building a tremendous veser- 
voir of goodwill by dramatically irdicat- 
ing to the users in foreign lands thet we 
are sharing with them our limitec wat- 
time production. 

When the labeling of private e*ports 
was inaugurated there was some v riety 

in the label designs. OWI Overse.s, in 
consultation with the manufac! irers, 
suggested various designs, shape and 
sizes to meet each individual py duct. 
But as the project grew, greate: uni- 
formity of design suggested itself © s be- 
ing more practical and more in lin. with 
good American label and adve: ising 
practice. Therefore, the OWI Ov-rseas 
now recommends adherence to a st: idard 
design, as illustrated. 
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FMC Automatic Bean Snipper » 


This new improved machine increases opera- 
ting speed and reduces picking labor. 


Order Bean Machinery in Advance 


It will be impossible for canners to 
supply the demand for canned snap 


beans unless they produce the biggest | 


pack in history. So government restric- 
tions have been eased up on bean and 
other food machinery. 


FMC Automatic Bean Snippers, with their 
great capacity, step up the quantity as 


Send for 248-page Catalog of FAC CANNING EQUIPMENT 
and plan your Plant Improvement Program NOW 


well as the quality of the pack you can 
produce. Automatically controlled. Time 
interval set at predetermined figure, 
usually 4% to 9 minutes, according to 
variety and condition of beans. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, Etc. 


E-900 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells Divi 


sion * Hoopeston, Illinois 


A-B CUT BEAN 


FMC BEAN ® SLICER GRADER OR SIZER 


} 
HAND PACK FILLER FMC BLANCHER - FMC BEAN GRADER 
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CROWN CAN’S PLANT MOVED TO CHICAGO 


Crown Can Company’s Madison (Wisconsin) plant is being moved to Chicago, 
according to an announcement just made by Richard P. Swartz, president of the com- 
pany. “Due to circumstances beyond our control, our Madison plant has been taken 
over by the Government for the manufacture of special-type batteries used by the 
Signal Corps,” Mr. Swartz explained. “Fortunately,” he added, “we have been able 
to locate a plant in Chicago which will provide larger quarters and which we will 
completely equip. There will be no interruption in service.” 

Crown started the manufacture of cans in Madison in May, 1937, serving food 
packers in Wisconsin and nearby territories. About 200 persons are employed in the 
busy season. 

The company’s new Chicago plant is a two-story structure located in the south- 
western section of the city ona 14 acre plot. It is at the intersection of Central Park 
Avenue and West 31st Street and is on the Chicago Belt Line. The plant contains 
130,000 square feet of floor space. 

Crown Can will establish its midwest sales offices in Chicago. The territory will 
be under the supervision of Heber Atkins, who formerly made his headquarters in 
Fort Wayne. A. D. Harrigan, Plant Manager at Madison, will continue in that capa- 
city at Chicago. Fred W. Jallings will be office manager. Present plans call for the 
enlargement of manufacturing facilities to include general line containers as well as 
packers cans. 

Crown Can Company, with headquarters in Philadelphia, now operates eight plants. 
Though part of its peace-time volume, especially in the general container field, has 
been curtailed by war restrictions, the company has been very active in manufacturing 
war materials such as airplane parts and assemblies, gas mask cannisters, ammunition 
boxes, etc., in addition to a heavy volume of food cans for government and civilian use. 

Crown Can is a subsidiary of Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. of Baltimore, Md. 
Entering the container business in 1936, Crown has made rapid progress until today 
it occupies third place in the industry. The Company has made several important 
contributions in the metal container field, including the “Crowntainer,” a can without 
top or side seams. This and other developments are expected to play a large part in 
the company’s post war expansion plans. 


This design is a dramatic symbol facturer encounters difficulty in secur- 


based upon the colors and stripes of our 
flag, four American stars to represent 
the four freedoms, and the torch of lib- 
erty. It is adaptable to any size or shape 
depending upon the product or package 
on which it is placed. 

The circular die-cut can be converted 
into an oval, either horizontal or vertical 
to fit a specified area. It can be square 
cut and gummed. It can be a separate 
label or worked in as part of the layout 
cf the product label. The bulls-eye con- 
struction of this design gives it a high 
visibility even on very small packages. 


HOW TO OBTAIN LABELS 
AND TRANSLATIONS 
Any label manufacturer can supply 
these labels. But if a commodity manu- 
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ing them from his own printer, it is 
suggested he contact either: Special Pro- 
motion Division, Office of War Informa- 
tion, 250 West 57th Street, New York 
City, or Label Manufacturers’ National 
Association, 1700 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Either of these two organizations will 
gladly supply: 

1. Samples of the standard label in 
the following sizes: 9”, 444”, 2%”, 
and %”. Although these sizes are in 
current usage, a manufacturer or ex- 
porter should use the size most suitable 
for his product or package. 

2. Samples of copy translations into 
the following languages: English; Portu- 
guese, for Portugal and Possessions; 
Spanish for Spain and _ Possessions; 
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Spanish-Arabic, for Spanish Morocco; 
Arabic, for North Africa and Iraq; Eny- 
lish-Arabic, for Egypt; Hebrew-Arabic- 
English, for Palestine; Persian, for 
Iran; French-Arabic, for Syria; Turkish 
for Turkey; French-German, for Switz- 
erland: Swedish, for Sweden. 


Upon request, OWI Overseas will 
gladly supply the art work without 
charge, for this standard label design, as 
well as for the copy translations into 
the language of the consignee, or into 
two or more languages where a multi- 
lingual label is desirable. 

The use of these labels by exporters 
is entirely voluntary. The OWI Over- 
seas merely encourages U. S. exporters 
to use an approved basic design on their 
export shipments. OWI does not handle 
the purchase of labels, leaving this to the 
manufacturers, to secure them from a 
printer of their own choice. Manufac- 
turers are invited to consult: Office of 
War Information, Special Promotion Di- 
vision, 224 West 57th Street, New York 
City, CIrcle 6-4400—Ext. 4. 


OWI Overseas will collaborate with 
manufacturers preferring an individual 
design or desiring to incorporate their 
own trade-mark identification in this 
<tandard label design. 


While the above procedure has been 
simplified to an extreme, it is hoped that 
manufacturers will use their knowledge 
of the use of labels in developing their 
approaches or methods that will stimu- 
late more cooperation with this phase 
of the war activity. 


COOPERATION BY PRIVATE 
EXPORTERS 


One exporting house, to obviate the ex- 
pense of hand-labeling many small items, 
enclosed several thousand labels in ship- 
ping cases destined for Portugal, with 
instructions that representatives place 
the label on each item before it is sent 
to the retailer. 

The secretary of a national trade asso- 
ciation devoted one of his monthly re- 
ports to member companies, entirely to 
this labeling program, undertaking to 
influence member companies to give 
greater attention to this special export 
identification labeling. 


JOB FOR EVERY EXPORTER 


Labeling does its share in helping the 
program of psychological warfare to ‘he 
extent of keeping the peoples in stratezic 
areas friendly to our military and civil- 
ian personnel. It indicates the desire of 
our country to share its civilian prod 1c- 
tion with other friendly countries, een 
when we are faced with shortages hove. 
It is also helping to lay the ground wrk 
for an expanded appreciation of Am¢ri- 
can goods in the post-war economy, t us 
furthering the interests of every x- 
porter for future commercial relat: n- 
ships. 

OWI Overseas will welcome inqui: 2s 
concerning this labeling project. It ho es 
that manufacturers will keep them _n- 
formed concerning their cooperation w ‘h 
the project. 
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Send for the CRCO 
Catalog showing The 
Best of Everything 
For the Food Packer. 
Special Bulletins are 
als» available on in- 
dividual machines. 


TH. CANNING TRADE 


Are You Ready 


For 1944 


Under the provisions of the War Production Board Order No. 
L-292, definite quotas have been set for the manufacture of can- 
ning equipment. When these limitations have been reached, we, 
as manufacturers, have done all we can do. 


Production started in CRCO early in the Fall. _—_‘At this time, 
our shipping floors are busy getting needed equipment out pro- 
bably the earliest in our. history. 


Canners who are foresighted have secured their necessary rat- 
ings and sent their orders in . . to be delivered as soon as ready 
before the time comes to prepare for processing the crop. 


We urge you, if you haven’t done so already, to inventory your 
needs, make up your orders for repair parts and new equipment 
... and get them in at once. 


THE BEST OF 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., Everythin 
Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, FOR iy NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Utah; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey B h Office and Warehouse 
Supply Co., Tampa, Fla.; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara CANNER 
Falls, Canada; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas. 


Columbus, Wis. 
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LOOK TO YOUR BRAND NAMES 


Good and Bad Use of Your Great Bulletin Board (the Label)—An Opportunity 


Immediately after Pearl Harbor we 
wondered whether or not we would be 
able to get labels, cans, shipping cases 
and a number of necessities for the con- 
tinuance of the canning business. Our 
fears were real, a lot of planning, ration- 
ing and what have you have been neces- 
sary to bring us this far on the road of 
continued, necessary production. The 
record speaks for itself. The canning 
industry has done its part and well. 
Here and there, however, we have slipped 
a little. Not to the detriment of the 
over-all program but to our own. Here 
and there pressure, no doubt of war-time 
operations, has caused us to lose a true 
perspective. Now and then we have 
failed to do the right thing, the common 
sense thing as far as our own best in- 
terests are concerned. 

Not the leaders, not those up front. 
No sire-e-e! They have stayed in there 
pitching for the greater good of all and 
have done a swell job so far. It’s been 
just a few here and there who have let 
opportunity knock and knock and then 
go away unwelcomed. Take the simple 
matter of labels. We are getting them, 
Wwe see new examples of good labeling 
and brand name selection on many hands 
and then we see something else again. 

A wholesaler not employing salesmen 
can use only the bulletin method of in- 
troducing new items. When such a jobber 
gives space in a bulletin to a product 
it’s something to appreciate. Here is 
what one has just said about a product 
new to his line. 


“TURNIP GREENS — Shipment 
now in. A real point value for 
the consumer. 

Only ten points for a 2% can. 
Good Going Brand Standard Tur- 
nip Greens 24 2% cans $1.37% 
Dozen.” 


There you have a plug that is all that 
may be reasonably expected of a buyer. 
After that the goods, their quality, label, 
shipping container must speak for them- 
selves. Given these times, given a scar- 
city of greens in cans of all kinds and 
there will be no lack of demand for the 
product thus introduced. Even house- 
wives will fail to discriminate against 
this or any product as long as it is 
palatable, reasonably priced and _ its 
point value is not too high for inclusion 
in the weekly menu. 

For the purpose of this article, the 
brand name was changed from that on 
the label but I assure you, the change 
has not lessened the appetite appeal of 
the brand. Reading the wholesaler’s 
bulletin further we find another brand 
name fairly indicative of the frame of 
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You Should Not Miss—by BETTER PROFITS. 


mind of the one dreaming up the brand 
name mentioned. This addition to our 
must-not-list of brand names is “Wild 
West” as a brand designation for toma- 
toes packed far from any part of the 
West. Cropping up in the bulletin later 
we find mention of a Big R Brand. Think 
of the brand names you know and you 
will begin to get what I mean. These 
canners and many others are passing up 
a splendid opportunity for furthering 
their best interests each time they order 
new labels without giving thought to 
a complete revision of brand names. 


CONSIDER SERIOUSLY 


This matter of brand names is not one 
to be passed over lightly, look at the 
companies today carrying the brand 
name as the company name, prompted to 
do so by a well founded desire to further 
enhance the value of both. Imagine if 
you can any canner in later years find- 
ing his brand name to be so popular he 
changes the name of his company from 
its first form to “Wild West” or “Big R.” 
It simply will not work that way. The 
brand name needs to be right in the 
beginning if it is to finally become the 
foundation stone of the corner. 


If you are puzzled how to best name 
a brand yourself, your first resource 
should be your competent label man. Not 
all of these are in the armed forces. You 
are still called on by plenty who will 
gladly help you make selections pleasing 
to yourself and the public alike. In all 
the deliberations your voice and ideas 
should be heard. You ought to have and 
no doubt will have an active part in the 
final selection at least. If you want a 
sound basis for naming your brands, 
you need take only the evening paper 
and note with judgment how others have 
made their selections. You will be at 
this only a short time and you will find 
brand names falling into several classes. 


STUDY OTHERS’ BRANDS 


Take the evening paper and look at 
the food advertising with me. Heinz 
Catsup, Smucker’s Apple Butter, Crites 
Corn, dozens of others all indicate the 
owners of these brands may have lacked 
imagination but they are proud of their 
company name and willing to let their 
reputation stand or fall on the quality 
of any food carrying their brand. 
Swansdown, Softasilk and Snosheen in 
brand names for cake flours all well 
known indicate plainly the millers wished 
to further sales branding their output 
with names indicative of the outstanding 
quality of their product. There must 
be merit in their conclusions because 
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when you have mentioned the three fore- 
going you have listed all the leaders in 
high grade cake flour. Camay Soap, 
Lux, and brand names similar are coined 
and millions have been spent populariz- 
ing them. While on the subject of soap 
you will quickly recall the brand “Ivory” 
and its long and outstanding record of 
sales. You should also realize that when 
Lever Brothers wished to market an 
cutstanding new brand in competition 
with Ivory they selected the brand Swan. 
Far enough away from Ivory so there 
would be no conflict of misrepresentation 
but still such a “Snowy White” brand 
promotion was at once enhanced many 
fold. Aunt Mary Peaches and kindred 
fruits, Big Boy Soup, Ada Peas, Priscilla 
Table Ware, Ann Page Syrup all bring 
folks into the spotlight of the principal 
vignette on the label or should. Then, 
not to carry on this classification too far, 
we have arbitrary formation of names 
such as TECO Pancake Flour, Vaseline, 
V-8 vegetable juices and so on. 


There you have six types of brand 
names, all easily classified, all with a 
distinct purpose in being. Each tells in 
its way a message that is helpful in 
selling more goods daily. In addition 
you may if you wish, add a seventh class, 
geographical designations such as Penin- 
sula Brand Condensed Milk, Scott County 
Tomato Juice, Delta Tomatoes and so on. 
If your foods are backed by unusual 
mineral content because of production 
in some locality outstanding for its pro- 
duction of such foods, a geographical 
brand name will be very much in order 
but such instances are somewhat rare. 

Having classified your present brand 
names, those being used widely, it’s up 
to you to first of all decide in which 
group you want your brand name to fall 
and then confine your efforts at seleciion 
to this group and this alone. Even if 
you have only two new selections to 
make, make both in the same grouj) so 
as to promote association of one with 
the other and still more brands as ot “ers 
are added to the line. 


I know one feels at first that al! the 
good brand names have been pre-em: ted 
but such is not the case by any mens. 
And even if it finally appears not! ing 
constructive may be accomplished, /ou 
may still fall back on the coined rn: me 
that some day may bring you fame «nd 
fortune. Take an old favorite of the 
consumer: “Green Giant Peas.” R¢ 
how he is in practically all of the «ds 
for Green Giant peas and think iat 
might be done with a Gnome like fig “re, 
an artist’s conception of a likeable v ta- 
min, and a coined name, VICO, VI-'0, 
or whatever you decide. In the vitamin 
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fi id, go after some designation tying in 
- h your product as far as its principal 


V 
y..amin content is concerned and popu- 
ls ize that as far as you can. 

VYhatever you do, have a good reason 
for doing it. Some reason you may ad- 


vauee later as to why consumers ought 
tc buy your goods. Just bear this in 
mind and let’s stop the silly labeling of 
canned foods. They are far too impor- 
tant to all to have their proper branding 
neslected. Your future Sales and Profits 
will increase as you do this. If you are 
still stumped after these suggestions, 
write this department, we’ll gladly help 
you all we can. No obligation, this is 
your department, use it! 


DAVIS HEADS MAINE CANNERS 


Clinton W. Davis, President of the 
Portland Packing Company, was elected 
President of the Maine Canners Associa- 
tion at the Annual Meeting held at Port- 
land earlier in the month. Other officers 
elected were: Karl K. Soule, Monmouth 
Canning Company, Portland, Vice-Presi- 
dent; F. Webster Browne, H. C. Baxter 
& Brother, Brunswick, Secretary-Trea- 
surer; and George H. Hall, George H. 
Hall & Sons, Dexter, a Director. 


CHICAGO BROKERS ELECT 


Earl Roll of Roll & Wuerttemberger 
has been elected president of the Chicago 
Food Brokers’ Association for 1944. 

John Schultz of Paul Paver Associates 
was named vice president, and J. A. 
Swanson of Calkins & Co. was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

E. Whalen of P. J. Murphy & Co. As- 
sociates and William Mahoney of the 
M. D. McDonnell Co., were elected direc- 
tors of the association. 


ASSOCIATED SEED FIRE 


Fire of unascertained origin, but prob- 
ably caused by an overheated flue, swept 
through some barns at the Orange, Conn. 
farms of Associated Seed Growers, Ine. 
on Christmas Eve. The buildings, which 
were of wood and very dry after a sum- 
mer and fall of drought, together with 
their contents including valuable agricul- 
tv al machinery, were quickly destroyed 
ar! their value is estimated at not less 
thon $25,000. 


ROUNDS JOINS 
BENTON & BOWLES 


ester S. Rounds has joined the staff 
© Benton & Bowles, Inc., in an executive 
‘ -aeity, it was announced today by 
‘ ‘rence B. Goshorn, president of the 
‘ney. Mr. Rounds’ immediate job will 
in connection with the Can Manu- 
turers Institute account. 
Ir. Rounds has been with the adver- 
‘ag firm of Arthur Kudner, Inc., since 
inception in 1935, and for the preced- 
six years with Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD LOSSES 


Canners report that canned foods 
shipped from the Coast in box cars De- 
cember 5-21, because of the embargo on 
the use of refrigerator cars, arrived 
frozen in many markets. National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
reported this week. - 

“In the many cases where wholesale 
grocers pay the freight and assume the 
risks of transportation,” the association 
said, “such losses will ‘be for their ac- 
count.” 


The association has asked member 
wholesale grocers to report to the asso- 
ciation as to losses suffered as a result of 
shipment of canned foods in box cars 
during the period mentioned. 


ANDERSON RETIRES 


T. N. Anderson, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of the American Can 
Company will retire December 31 after 
43 years with the company. 


KANSAS CITY BROKERS ELECT 


J. C. Schwindler, Schwindler Broker- 
age Company, was re-elected President 
of the Kansas City Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation to serve during 1944. Other offi- 
cers re-elected are: Robert Flarsheim, 
Seavey-Flarsheim Brokerage Company, 
Vice-President; and Warren Nelson, 
Nelson Brokerage Company, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 

and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Market Takes a Holiday—Most Can- 

ners Well Content With the Year—Why 

Mail Deliveries Are Late—Thanks to Our 
Old Friends 


AT EASE—The canned foods mar- 
ket has not only been at ease this 
week, it has been at rest; a rest 
based upon a contentment such as 
never before existed in this indus- 
try. That’s not too much to say. 
As a whole, large and small can- 
ners are cleaned out of goods, all 
sold if not delivered, and they 
have the money in their jeans, and 
much more of it than one would be 
lead to expect from the groans 
sometimes heard, not, however, we 
believe, from the canners. Since 
the beginning of this war the can- 
ners have made good money, and 
if they did not make as much this 
past season as in ’42, it is because 

’ Nature cut the crops short, and the 
packs consequently were smaller. 
In other words the reduction is due 
more to the reduction in the num- 
ber of cases to sell than to any 
other cause. Of course there will 
be found exceptions to this, and 
they will put up loud hollers, but 
that is only according to nature, 
and probably could not be avoided 
by any manner of means. 


As the year comes to a close it 
may be written down as a quite 
satisfactory year, in the amount of 


financial return, and also in the . 


feeling that each canner has done 
his best in an all-out effort to help 
the war with all the food possible 
to produce and to conserve. The 
evidence of this is coming in from 
all sections and all classes. Just 
this week for instance, a canner 
forced to sell his factory because 
of oncreeping age and ill health, 
says that he made more money this 
past season than he is now asking 
for the plant. This was open con- 
fession and not a sales argument. 
Others travelling up and down the 
width and breadth of the land find 
that the canners are smiling con- 
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tentedly when asked how they 
came out on the year. And that is 
why the salient feature of this 
week might be written down as the 
dying out of rankor and complaint 
(some market commentators and 
reporters take note). The canners 
are not kicking, but on the con- 
trary are wishing that they might 
look for a continuation of the con- 
ditions in the years to come: fair 
packs, all sold and cash in the poc- 
ket, before the end of the year. 
What better could anyone want? 

It is not unusual that this holi- 
day week should be a dead one, so 
far as market transactions are con- 
cerned; it generally, if not always, 
is; the time when, under normal 
conditions, they flocked to Florida 
to bask in the sunshine, and enjoy 
life. They can’t do that now, at 
least not so easily or comfortably, 
but they can loaf like gentlemen. 
With no surplus hanging over their 
heads, their warehouses cleaned 
out, or at least the goods all sold, 
they can be at ease. 

Read and digest the following 
market reports and you will get the 
sidelines and by-plays that you may 
wish. It’s hard digging for any 
and every reporter, to make some- 
thing out of almost nothing, in a 
market like this. 


POINT VALUES REDUCED—Fffec- 
tive January 2, sharp cuts in the 
green-stamp cost of canned snap 
beans, peas and tomatoes, and 
frozen fruits and vegetables are an- 
nounced by OPA, which at the 
same time has increased to a total 
of eight points per pound the value 
of jams, preserves and non-citrus 
marmalades. Snap beans are made 
point-free, with peas down 3 points 
to 15; tomatoes down 6 to 15, and 
tomato sauce in combination pack- 
ages with cheese down 2 to 3 points, 
new value. Tomato paste, how- 
ever, goes up 2 points to 14. Frozen 
fruits and vegetables are made 
point free, excepting blueberries 
and huckleberries which drop 50% 
to 6 points. 
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YOUR INDULGENCE, PLEASE—-F or 
months delivery of your copy of 
the paper has been slow, but dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays it has 
been even worse. Be assured your 
copy, and all others, are being 
mailed on Friday evenings, early, 
with no single slip up in this sched- 
ule. Nearby readers should get 
them on Saturday mornings and 
usually did; practically all others, 
except the Pacific Coast, by Mon- 
days. The best we can possibly do 
is to deposit these copies in the 
Post Office, prepaid and properly 
addressed, and normally the Post 
Office does a splendid job. But now 
it is not only bogged down by a 
shortage of help, but it has had the 
greatest rush of mail in its history. 
Add to this the congestion and de- 
lays on the railroads, and you will 
find the reason why your papers 
come late. This is one of the war 
troubles that we will have to bear 
with patience. We are suffering 
with you, along other lines, because 
the mail is a very important link 
in our business, and we are receiv- 
ing even first class mail so late that 
some impatient men reproach us 
with neglect to answer them more 
promptly. Some of the journals to 
which we subscribe are coming as 
much as two ‘weeks late, but we 
hope THE CANNING TRADE is not 
running that late with you. 


If you are dependent upon mail 
delivery, you might help the Post 
Office out by calling for your mail, 
because every little bit of help they 
get will be appreciated. That may 
save a day or two in the delivery. 
But please understand the delay is 


- not at this end of the line, and that 


all copies are bound and mailed «t 
the same time. 


APPRECIATION—It seems we hae 
received more heart-warming le: 
ters from old, long-time reade 
than ever before, and we want ° 
thank them. When men write th: 
they have been constant reade: 
for more than 50 years, and thé. 
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t!: oir fathers were before them, we 
csnnot but feel heartily grateful 
fo» such long friendships. And 
just as this was being written came 
th. following, from an old Mary- 
Ja .d canner on our list for many 
years: 

“My son, age 50, passed away in 
a hospital in Baltimore on Decem- 
ber 5th. I am in my 77th year, 
and have retired from the canning 
business. Please cancel my sub- 
scription to THE CANNING TRADE 
when it expires. 


Wishing you all the success in 
the world with your paper, it has 
been a great help to us, and I would 
continue it, if only my eyes were 
good enough to read it.” 


We tender our sincere sympa- 
thies in this heavy loss, and our 
thanks for your years of support. 


Now you can understand why 
we speak of our big, splendid 
family of readers—readers, not 
just subscribers! 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Some More Fruits Offered—Expect Releases 
of Vegetables—Beans Lack Buying Interest 
—Could Use Some Better Grade Peas—Re- 
lease of Canned Apples Timely—Peaches 
Also Welcomed—Fish Supply Short for the 
Lenten Season—Shrimp Short 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Dec. 31, 1943 


_ THE SITUATION—While the year- 
end holidays made for a quiet mar- 
ket in canned foods here during the 
past week, interest in the canned 
foods situation is quickening, and 
January will probably witness a 
moderate upturn in activity. Some 
Wes! Coast fruit canners are re- 
poricd to have made small addi- 
tion | fruit allocations during the 
wee , and it is believed that addi- 
tio. | offerings of canned vege- 
tab’ ; will make their appearance 
on e@ market shortly. The prin- 
cip: feature of the week’s trading 
wa: announcement by the -War 
Fo. _ Administration of the release 
of : 0,000 cases of No. 10 canned 
ap} s, reportedly from 1941 pack, 
to te civilian trade, and some 
750. 00 cases of canned peaches. 
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THE OUTLOOK—While distribu- 
tors still have some buying to do to 
round out their inventories until 
1944 packs become available, pros- 
pects for substantial offerings from 
first hands are not too bright. 
While some canners undoubtedly 
will carry part of their 1943 packs 
over the year-end, it is not believed 
that quantities of unsold stocks are 
nearly as large as many in the 
trade have believed. Reported 
plans to reduce point values on 
such lines as peas, beets, and green 
beans, it is felt, will stimulate re- 
tail sales of these items, and pos- 
sibly force distributors to readjust 
inventory policies on such lines. 
With 1944 pack planning delayed 
by deferring of final action on sub- 
sidies, many jobbers will build up 


-their inventories against the pos- 


sibility of curtailed packing of 
some items during the new year, 
it is reported here. 


TOMATOES — Trading has been 
inactive on this line, due to the 
continued absence of offerings 
from first hands. Southern packers 
are expected to have some toma- 
toes to offer shortly, but thus 
far little canning has been done 
in Florida. Government-released 
goods will continue to command the 
trade’s attention, it is indicated, 
due to the generally tight supply 


position on tomatoes. 


BEANS—Buyers are still holding 
off the market for new pack stand- 
ards, although pending reduction 
in point values may change this 
situation. Recent canner offerings 
have been reported, without buy- 
ing interest, the trade evidently 
holding the opinion that beans 
might break under ceiling levels. 


_ As a result of the lack of jobbing 


demand, however, it is reported 
that canners in the South, con- 
fronted with high raw materials 
and packing costs, have been slow- 
ing down production to protect. the 
market position. Fancy beans 
continue in demand, and are in 
short supply. 


PEAS—Jobbers are looking for 
some additional stocks of peas to 
make their appearance on the mar- 
ket, after completion of canner’s 
year-end inventories, and good po- 


tential buying interest in top 
grades is in evidence. There is 
relatively little interest at the mo- 
ment in the lower grades, however. 


CORN—Developments are lacking 
in this division of the market. 
Buyers are apparently covered on 
their immediate wants, although 
fancy corn would find takers if of- 
fered in any volume. 


APPLES—The current release of 
230,000 cases of No. 10 apples will 
help relieve the scarcity on this 
item. Goods involved in the release 
program, it is reported, are from 
1941 pack. Supplying canners have 
first option on the repurchase of 
these goods, and it is not expected 
that any difficulty will be encoun- 
tered in moving this stock through 
regular trade channels. 


CITRUS—Sale of Government-re- 
leased No. 10 juice is still lagging, 
and the trade is not inclined to 
make further purchases unless as- 
sured of protection against swells 
and rusts. Meanwhile, the new 
pack situation is coming in for 
close attention, with jobbers plac- 
ing substantial orders in Florida 
and Texas. The subsidy situation, 
it is expected, will work itself out 
and permit canners to continue vol- 
ume packing operations to meet the 
steadily widening retail demand 
for this fruit. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Featuring 
week was announcement by the 
War Food Administration of a re- 
lease of about 750,000 cases of 
canned peaches from Government 
holdings for the civilian trade. 
This release will substantially re- 
lieve the current shortage of 
peaches in distributors’ hands. 
Marketwise, some small additional 
allocations of fruits were made by 
West Coast packers, but the mar- 
ket otherwise was slow. The trade 
does not expect that data on year- 
end canner inventories will be 
available for some time, but is still 
hopeful that there will be sufficient 
carryover shown to permit of small 
additional allocations to regular 
shippers. Meanwhile, small lots of 
northwestern Bartlett pears have 
been reported sold for prompt ship- 
ment at $2.85 for choice 214s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 
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SALMON—Canners are expected 
to speed up shipments of salmon, 
but the open market remains bar- 
ren of offerings. Distributors are 
not offering salmon at resale, and 
most jobbers plan to hold ail of 
their stocks to take care of the 
needs of their retail trade. Cur- 
rent indications are that the over- 
all supply position on canned fish 
for the 1944 Lenten season will 
probably fall far short of require- 
ments. 


SARDINES—Demand for Califor- 
nia sardines remains active, but 
with pack totals still lagging be- 
hind last year, the supply situation 
is none too favorable. 


SHRIMP—Canner shipments have 
been disappointing. With 55 per 
cent of the pack reserved for the 
Government, canners have not 
been able to do much with respect 
to taking care of the civilian 
trade’s demands. Pack totals are 
not large, and it is indicated that 
many jobbers will find themselves 
in a continued short supply posi- 
tion on shrimp. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


More Echoes from the Brokers’ Convention 
—A Look into the Future—The Independent 
Grocer Is Forging Ahead—Year-End Market 
Running True to Form—Season’s Greetings 
—Something Worth Thinking About 


By “Illinois” 
Chicago, Dec. 31, 1943 


POST-CONVENTION DATA (contin- 
uation from last week)—During 
the National Food Brokers’ Con- 
vention, the writer of this column 
had the good fortune of meeting 
two canners. Each was from a 
widely different section of the 
U.S.A. Neither had been to Wash- 
ington on any of the Committees. 
Over the luncheon table, a conver- 
sation somewhat like the following, 
occurred: 

1st Canner: When historians of 
the future write the story of this 
war, I’m telling you the part played 
by industry as well as labor, will 
take its place as an achievement 
equalled only by the record of our 
Armed Forces. If you, will but 


stop and consider a minute, realize 
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how the rank and file of the peo- 
ple were against anything that 
smacked of war, all prior to the 
sneak attack at Pearl Harbor, then 
after that fateful day, the whole 
tenor and feeling of the people 
changed and we jumped into war 
production and made a record, the 
like of which was never before 
known. 

2nd Canner: I agree with you, 
but when those same historians be- 
gin to delve into the details and the 
background of the canning indus- 
try, when they notice the increased 
packs as compared with but a year 
or two previous that canners re- 
corded, and then when they read 
all about the squawks, the kicks, 
the complaints, and when all of 
that is brought out, don’t you think 
some of those canners, or at least 
their heirs will feel a bit of shame 
creeping over them? 


1st Canner: Oh well, the can- 
ning industry by and large, with 
but very few exceptions, has made 
an exceptional record for itself. 


2nd Canner: That’s just the 
trouble. Never was the canning 
industry as prosperous as it is to- 
day and never have 95% of the 
canning firms in the U.S.A. made 
as much money as they have the 
past two to three years. That’s 
what gets my goat—this bickering, 
this endless arguing, this time- 
wasting effort to get better deals, 
(and only financially better deals) 
for themselves, rather than to get 
behind the war movement 100% 
and wholeheartedly, and spread 
that feeling throughout their en- 
tire territory. 


lst Canner: Don’t want you to 
think I’m trying in any way to 
criticize the representatives of the 
industry that have spent so much 
time down in our Nation’s Capitol. 
Possibly if I would have been there 
among the others, I wouldn’t be 
talking this way but judging solely 
from what I’ve seen and heard and 
comparing it with the Corn Can- 
ners’ Institute record, the conclu- 
sion is that some of us have not 
had the proper steering and from 
our own representatives. But, talk 
is cheap, it takes money these days 
to buy good whiskey, so all we can 
do is to place our shoulder against 
the wheel and work harder and 
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more cooperatively than ever in {ie 
past. 


THE FUTURE—To look into the 
future of the Canning Industry ‘o- 
day, that is so vague and so uncer- 
tain and so full of doubtful possi- 
bilities, one has to be somewhat 
brave to state openly what the 
crystal bowl discloses to him. 
Everyone will admit that: 


1st: Astonishing changes are in 
the offing after the war. Such 
changes as— 

2nd: Plastic cars and transpar- 
ent refrigerators and homes in 
cartons for wagon delivery. 


3rd: Helicopters that fly from 
the roofs of homes. 

4th: New packaging and dehy- 
drated foods. 

5th: Radios that talk, that show 
the speakers, the singers, the ac- 
tors—a real show. 

6th: And last but not least, the 
need to grow, produce and process 
a product at the lowest possible 
cost in order to beat competitor’s 
offerings; the need to cut ware- 
housing, transportation and dis- 
tributing costs, and a need for 
closer supervision of the producer 
with his trade. 


Note—a need to cut distributing 
costs—that means to work closer 
with your resident sales agent. The 
record shows that those canners 
whose annual volume has been sold 
through resident sales agents in 
the various marketing areas of the 
U.S.A., have recorded the smallest 
percentage of selling costs. 


CHAINS VS. INDEPENDENTS—ur- 
ing the past two years, the inde- 
pendent grocery man has recorded 
a steady gain. Chain grocery stores 
continue to meet with sales resis- 
tance. The chains are being fiurt 
in obtaining supplies. Usvally 
those firms that sold the chiins 
were forced to the lowest pr ces. 
They are not prone to favor the 
chains who did such for¢'ng. 
Rather have they found a greater 
and warmer welcome with the in- 
dependent who was willing to pay 
a reasonable and fair price. But 
just because the chains have lost 
ground during the war, don’t t) ink 
for one minute they are goin.’ to 
“lay down.” The top executives of 
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t! se chains are eyeing the future 
a | are counting on a come-back, 
bi er and more powerful than be- 


fo.>. Let the independent look . 


w. | to his gains of the past couple 
yeors and build now for greater 
an more personalized service. 


‘HE MARKET—Any talk about 
Di:tributors angling for 1944 com- 
miiments is all bosh, so said a 
prominent Factor in this market 
yesterday. While some of the 
wholesale grocers and chains too, 
would like to have a contract, either 
memorandum or SAP or firm at 
opening with a good, responsible 
canner, everyone is of the opinion 
that it is far too early to even con- 
sider such sales efforts. 

The market of the last week of 
the old year, is running true to 
form. Buyers are more holiday- 
bent and anxious to get the end of 
the month inventory out of the 
way, rather than to make any ef- 
fort to purchase although if a food 
broker had a nice lot of Tomatoes, 
or Fancy or Ex. Stand. Peas, 
Cream Style Corn or fruit and fish 


items, he wouldn’t have to go very 
far to find a ready outlet. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE — Confusion 
still prevails in Florida. That sub- 
sidy will prevail and that the 
prices on this year’s products will 
be but slightly over that of last 
year, seems a certainty. The 
guesses are that with $1.1214 on 
#2 tin Fancy Grade A Unsweet- 
ened Grapefruit Juice in Florida in 
1942-43, this season (1943-44), the 
limit will be $1.1714 and on 46 oz. 
the limit $2.65 with chances of 
even somewhat below. Telegrams 
from leading processors in Florida 
to their representatives here, out- 
line their inability to ship anything 
until after their Government quota 
has been packed. 


. SEASON’S GREETINGS — Do not 
know of any better way to extend 
a Happy, Prosperous and Success- 
ful New Year, than to quote from 
Rep. Rayburn’s recent remarks: 
“Another thing, ceilings for the 
other fellow but not for me; un- 
controlled inflation on what I have 
to sell, but controlled prices on 


Use Your 


needs etc. 


20 South Gay Street, 


ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
Learn to use it—you'll 


be surprised at its thoroughness. 
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Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 


what I am called upon to buy—that 
just will not work. 


“Some people say, ‘Why send so 
many things across the ocean to 
other people?” I would rather send 
bullets and bread to the armies of 
the Allies to fight on their front 
than to have to send more of our 
boys to fight on all fronts. 


“The people, in my opinion, who 
are complaining the most are the 
ones least justified in complaining. 
I am wondering what sacrifice I 
have made, and I cannot think of 
a single one. 

“T have eaten well and plenty, as 
has every other American citizen, 
and many of them are eating bet- 
ter today than they have ever eaten 
before. 


“The people in this country who 
are making the greatest sacrifices 
are complaining the least. I think 
of the mother of six sons, a widow, 
in the district I represent. Every 


one of her sons is in the Army or 
in the Navy. She is not complain- 
ing but has gone out to get herself 
a war job. 
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e Indiana Juice Extractors not only sup- oC 
ply production capacity far beyond any com- 
petitiveum> put they eliminate the expense of coring and es 
trimming when juice Is made from whole scalded tomatoes. ee 
Green portions and cores automatically discharged without oases 
air content. 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP co., Indianapolis, Ind. a. 
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“Some people are complaining 
who have improved their position 
during this war. I hate to think 
of it, but as I do think it, I must 
say it: I think some groups in this 
country, at the expense of our 
unity in the war effort, are think- 
ing more of their position after the 
war than they are of winning the 
war now.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


The Holiday Spirit—Actual Sales at All- 

Time Low—No Lots Left to Pick Up—Can 

Now Ship Glassed Goods Long Ago. Sold— 

Heavy Shipments of Tomatoes — Seeking 

Cocktail, Also Spinach—Sardine Pack Con- 

tinues Behind Last Year’s — West Coast 
Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Dec. 31, 1943 


MARKET—Sales of canned foods 
from first hands probably reached 
an all-time low during Christmas 
Week, as far as this market is con- 
cerned. Few canners have any- 
thing to offer and many have 
shipped the entire season’s pack. 
Entirely lacking has been the year- 
end booking of orders for delivery 
right after the completion of in- 
ventories, and there will be no such 
a thing as the picking up of broken 
lots and odds and ends during Jan- 
uary. What the trade is looking 
forward to now is the announce- 
ment by a few canners of addi- 
tional allotments of some items. 
These will not be offered in the 
open market but will go to the 
regular trade. 


GLASS—Canners packing fruits 
and vegetables in glass containers 
have been given the formula for 
figuring ceiling prices on this pack, 
and within a few days buyers 
throughout the country will be ad- 
vised just what these will be. This 
pack in glass has long since been 
alloted the trade, but shipments 
could not be made until prices were 
named. The order of the OPA will 
permit the addition of 20 cents a 
dozen to glass-packed fruits and 
berries and 15 cents a dozen to 
vegetables over the tinned. Many 
canners feel that there should be 
more of a differential over tin, but 
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are glad that they can now move 
stocks on hand. 

Prices on beets and carrots in 
glass have been named by some 
West Coast packers and shipments 
of these are under way. 
beets in the No. 303 container are 
priced by some at $1.08, with diced 
carrots in the same size priced at 
$1.10. Packs,of these items have 
been made in California, as well as 
in Oregon and Washington. 


TOMATOES—Some rather heavy 
shipments of tomatoes and tomato 
products have been made of late, 
and canners have been able to get 
stocks out of improvised ware- 
houses before the heavy storms of 
winter. Catsup seems to be the 
item in lightest supply, as far as 
the local distributing trade is con- 
cerned. It is a rarity when this 
can be located in some of the most 
popular restaurants. The trade is 
anxious to find out just what the 
pack of tomatoes actually was in 
1943. Individual canners report 
packs below those of 1942, with a 
marked falling off in the output of 
Solid Pack and Extra Standards, 
but the tonnage handled indicates 
that the pack must have been a 
heavy one. 


COCKTAIL — Fruit cocktail has 
been in heavy demand of late at 
retail, according to reports from 
leading distributing centers. Can- 
ners who have featured the manu- 
facture of this item as a repack in 
the past are getting many inquiries 
as to whether they will have fur- 
ther offerings to make in the next 
few months. The No. 1 size is in 
special demand for family con- 
sumption. 


SPINACH—Buyers have been be- 
sieging this market for winter 
pack spinach, but canners have 
been rather cautious about accept- 
ing business until the spinach is 
in the can. The pack is progress- 
ing rather slowly and at the best 
will not be a large one. The West- 
ern trade can probably handle most 
of the output. 


SARDINES—The California sar- 
dine pack continues to lag behind 
that of last year, with only the 
Monterey district showing a gain. 
Last year a phenomenal run of fish 
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was had off the coast of southe*n 
California, but this year catc! es 
have been comparatively lignt, 
with many fish running to srall 
sizes. To December 18, the output 
for the season amounted to 2,264,- 
961 cases, against 2,700,902 cases 
a year earlier. The Fall pack in 
British Columbia has shown a 
splendid gain over that of last 
year, amounting to 914,037 cases 
at last report, against 731,211 
cases to a corresponding date last 
year. 


TUNA—Quite a satisfactory pack 
of tuna has been made in Califor- 
nia this year, the output to Novem- 
ber 30 having been 2,172,876 cases, 
against 2,081,307 cases a year 
earlier. The trade will find that 
some items in the list will be in 
shorter supply than might be ex- 
pected from the total pack, owing 
to the greatly increased quantities 
packed as flakes. The output of 
flakes will be well above the half 
million case mark, with this show- 
ing attributed to the wider range 
of sizes in fish than usual and to 
the shortage of labor. The flaking 
of tuna is done by machine and the 
product is machine packed, making 
less labor necessary than with solid 
pack fish. Catches of albacore 
were much heavier in 1943 than in 
1942, and this has also been true of 
bonito, yellowfin and _ yellowtail. 
The tonnage of bluefin and skip- 
jack has been less than that of a 
year ago. The catch of mackerel 
has been much larger than in 1942, 
but the pack is not proportionally 
larger, since there has been a much 
larger sale of fish in the fresh mar- 
kets. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


JAMES DE POLO, a purse seine owner of 
Monterey, Calif., has brought suit for 
$31,500 against the Monterey Sardine 
Industries, Inc., charging a monopo ‘stic 
setup in controlling fishing rights. His 
suit is the third of its kind filed in the 
last month. 


NEW FIRM—Articles of limited par “er- 
ship have been filed at Berkeley, C lif, 
by Beach Soule, Henry L. Gibbs ind 
John Jacobs, carrying on the busine: : of 
manufacturing preserves at 2734 San 
Pablo Ave., under the firm nam of 
Golden Gate Products, Inc. 


THE MT. VIEW CANNING COMPANY, © ‘ith 
headquarters at San Francisco, nd 
operating at Mt. View, Calif., has ‘lis 
solved the corporation. 
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We would rather make a few 


products well than a score of 
unrelated equipment of indif- 
ferent quality. That is why for 
many years we have specialized 
in equipment for the threshing 


of green peas and beans. 


Hamachek Viners and Equip- 
ment are a guide to satisfaction 
and profit. They are taking an 
increasingly important part in 
the production of canned and 


frozen peas and beans. 


Pea 
Es ablished 1880 incorporated 1924 
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35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 
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DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 


PH EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


VIRGINIA 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabricated 
equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles in 
stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers and 
Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products into 
tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 filters 
and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 3,000 
pounds, also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. , 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One #1 Anderson Barngrover Cooker, large 
size; One #2-24% Medium size Anderson Barngrover Cooker in 
good mechanical shape, used very little; One Boiler 150 HP 
HRT, one 125 HP HRT, tested this year for 145 pounds pres- 
sure, both boilers in good shape and ready to go. Leon C. 
Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—H & K 34-spout Filler; Jumbo 7-head, Model D 
* Automatic Crowner; ideal for fruit juices, can be seen in opera- 
tion; available for delivery after first of year; to go at sacrifice 
price. Adv. 4399, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair Scott Nested Pea Grader with 
Feeder; 1 Glass Type Pea Washer; 1 Double Pea Storage Bin 
with defiector. Adv. 448, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Indiana Model “B” Juice Extractor. 
Tinned bronze: brand new, never been uncrated. Russell-Black 
& Co., Plant City, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One large Triplex Worthington Water Pump, 
size Plungers 9” x 10”, 8” suction, 6” discharge, in perfect con- 
dition. H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Two A.M.S.E. Economic Boilers, A-1 condition, 
114 H.P. Pennsylvania, 135 H.P. Erie City. T. P. Hilands, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 
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WANTED—FACTORIES 
WANTED—FExperienced canner will buy or lease cannery 
equipped to pack Tomato Products. Give location, capacity, 


equipment, labor available and price. Interested in developing 
year-round packing. Adv. 4397, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Factory in Maryland completely equipped for 
canning Peas, Beans, Corn and Tomatoes. Modern machinery 
and buildings in first-class condition. Plenty of water available 
and sufficient acreage obtainable. Adv. 43100, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Modern 3-line Canning Plant located in 
Wisconsin. Equipped to can peas and string beans. Adv. 441, 
The Canning Trade. 


CANNERY FOR SALE—Good location, plenty of fruit and 
plenty of labor; can pack up to 60,000 cases of tomatoes. Reason- 
able. Retiring on account of age and poor health. Full details 
upon request. Adv. 442, The Canning Trade. 


PUBLIC SALE—Factory, January 29, 1944. Corn Cannery 
located at Kingsdale, Pennsylvania, along P.R.R. between Fred- 
erick, Md. and York, Pa. Well equipped with Huskers, Cutters 
and other necessary machinery. Sale starts 1:30 p.m., when 
condition of sale will be made known by H. L. Sell, 322 E. Green 
St., Littlestown, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salary. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Adv. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experience 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer offers 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, draft status. 
Adv. 4849, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Chemist to take charge of laboratory in 
large Baltimore canning plant. Experience in commercial can- 
ning technique preferred. Must know all Food and Drug Law 
requirements. Permanent position. Give all details concerning 
qualifications, experience, and state salary desired. Adv. 4377, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Production men and Technicians—severa] men 
having experience and a knowledge of production and things 
technical in operating Canning and/or Preserving Plants. Steady, 
not a war-time job. To receive consideration state full particu- 
lars in first letter. Adv. 4392, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance man and Mechanic—experienccd all 
around. Steady, not a war-time job. To receive consideration 
state full particulars in first letter. Adv. 4393, The Ca-ning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent for new, modern frozen 
plant on Pacific Coast. Excellent opportunity for aggr ssive 
man with knowledge of vegetable processing. Permanent posi- 
tion. State age, draft status, experience, previous emp! yers, 
salary expected. Adv. 43101, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4368, The Canning Trade. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in fruit, ° 
table canning, cold packing and brining. Plant or g 
management. Interested in permanent position only. A; 
Adv. 4390, The Canning Trade. 


. POSITION WANTED—Man with 20 years experience 
growing and canning of vegetables wants executive work 
vicinity of Baltimore. Adv. 4398, The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Casey was dead and laid out in all his glory in the parlor. 
Th bereaved’s friends and relatives viewed the remains in a 
stexdy stream. Presently Clancy came in. He stood before the 
casket and regarded Casey with a searching eye. Then he 
chuckled. Then he laughed uproariously. The undertaker hur- 
ried up. “What,” he demanded, “does this mean? ‘Don’t you 
know this is a house of mourning? Your conduct is most un- 
seemly. Where do you think you are?” “Be easy,” said Clancy. 
“I was only thinkin’ I’ve known Casey here better than I’ve 
known any man all my life. Only last week it was that we were 
talkin’, and he told me that he didn’t believe in anny heaven, 
an’ that he didn’t believe in anny hell. An’ there he is,—all 
dhressed up and no place to go.” 


WHERE THE BLAME BELONGS 


A countryman with a local reputation as a vocalist attended 
a dinner, and was asked to sing. Although he had no music with 
him, and was as hoarse as a frog, he consented to try, but broke 
down. 

“Never thee mind, lad,” said an elderly guest, trying to cheer 
him up; “never mind the breakdown, for thee’s done thy best; 
but th’ fellow as asked thee t’ sing ought to be shot.” 


DOBBIN AND JOAN 
Farmer Wife (to druggist): “Now, be sure and write plain 
on them bottles which is for the horse and which is for my 
husband. I don’t want nothin’ to happen to that horse before 


the spring plowin’. 


DEAD DUCK 


Here lies a Nazi 

Cold as ice; 

He only ducked once 

And he should have ducked twice! 

The picture on the screen showed a poor old woman, cast off 
by her cruel children, trudging wearily along the road. The 
pathos of it brought tears to the eyes of a well-dressed woman 
who sat with her little boy in one of the front rows. The boy 
heard his mother sob. 

“Don’t worry, ma,” he said comfortingly, ““When I grow up to 
be a man I won’t let you go to the poorhouse like that.” 

“Won’t you, dear. What will you do?” 

“T'll get you a taxi.” 


SLIGHT ERROR 
otty,” said the office manager, shyly, to the new stenog., 
“I «.n’t wanna be harsh, not a bit. Really I don’t.” 

“ell, let’s have the news,” said the damsel nonchalantly. 
“W gone wrong now?” 

“a, I just wanna ask you not to write your young man 
du: ¢ business hours. Letters are apt to get mixed. Reilly & 
0” | report we have sent ’em a shipment of love and kisses 
ins od of the load of coal they ordered.” 

mbo, where you all gwine in such a rage?” 
’s gwine to git that doctah what sewed up my operation 
Wi white thread.” 


A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE 


: Boarder: “Mrs. Knotte, there’s something in my soup.” 
: s. Feede M. Knotte (landlady): “Impossible, sir. Hold 
It Why, that’s an oyster.” 

r Boarder: “Well, well. An oyster. And I’ve always 
we od to see one.” 
Tt CANNING TRADE January 3, 1944 


INSURE YOUR CROPS 


Spergon 


The Proven Seed Protectant 


Spergon has these additional advantages. 
It is safer, surer and easier to use. 
Works in any type soil, self-lubricating, 
compatible with inoculation and longer 
lasting. For increased yields and profits 
use Spergon. For complete information 
see your dealer or write to 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
1230 Sixth Avenue Rockefeller Center 


New York 


ELIMINATE 


WITH THIS 
CHOPPE 


mbination Chopper and Pump for tomatoes, apples, etc. Material 
can be delivered into it directly from the sorting table belt, and then pumped di- 
rectly into a storage tank. Easily cleansed. Built entirely of Stainless Steel. Write 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


on 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


New 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


FOR CANNING OR’ FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE Univeo Comeany Westminster, Mad. 
HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses tha! 
supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


. BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
HEX-RO CLEANER) |] 

sa F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Hex-Ro to foreign gates, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is _ — AND EQUIPMENT 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for Bar Co. Wis. 


th icle. 
einen, Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fails, N. Y. 
Ask for explanation Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
**The Original Grader House’’ Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
MARYLAND Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
BALTIMORE, A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 


Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 


SAVES TIME « LABOR 
Salt Co., ., St. Clair, Mich. 
MAINTENANCE and 
PROTECTS PRODUCTS 
: cis : Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
ns RBS The most efficient, practical and eco- Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
AA PORTE : nomical conveyor belting for Pickling, | The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
TO BE. \“ Canning, Freezing and Dehydration. Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
hone On grading, sorting and picking tables, Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
also in scalders, washers, cookers, ele- 

vators, etc. F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


Will not creep, weave, nor jump, is easily and quickly installed and readily sterilized with a 
steam gun or scalding water. The open mesh feature permits the circulation of air around SEED TREATMENT 


products in process. United States Rubber Company, New York City 


Fi urnished in any length and practically 
any width. Ask your Supplier TODAY. SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 


B Douglas-Guardian Wareh: Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
OX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. sail 
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AYARS HI- SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


‘Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


PLUNGER 


ADJUSTMENT Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


For Your Cannery Needs 
ARTISTIC 


LABE 


ROBINS BEAN CUTTER BEAN PRE-GRADER 
(Automatic Feed) 


A. K. Robins & Co., Incorporated 


Established 1855 Write for copy of our No. 700 Catalogue 
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AS 


Gest 
aud the New Year 


F.H. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc. 


MILFORD, CONN. « TOLEDO, OHIO « SACRAMENTO, CALIF. « ATLANTA, GA. « MERCEDES, TEXAS 


